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Hotes. 
‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


I po not think I can better open a series 
of articles on this famous book than by cor- 
recting at once several errors in it of a 
character which, so far as I can learn, has 
never been noticed before, and especially 
one that would deprive Robert Greene of 
one of the ‘‘ choysest flowers” in his poetical 
garland. 

In Greene’s ‘ Menaphon’ we come across 
the following very dainty little poem, headed 
‘Sonetto,’ which I must quote in extenso :-— 
What thing is Love? It is a power divine 
That raines in us: or else a wreakefull law 
That doomes our mindes, to beautie to encline : 

It isa starre, whose influence dooth draw 

Our heart to Love dissembling of his might, 

Till he be master of our hearts and sight. 


Love is a discord, and a strange divorce 
Betwixt our sense and reason, by whose power, 
As madde with reason, we admit that force, 
Which wit or labour never may devoure. 

It isa will that brooketh no consent : 

It would refuse, yet never may repent. 


Love’s a desire, which for to waite a time, 
Dooth loose an age of yeeres, and so doth passe, 
As dooth the shadow severd from his prime, 
Seeming as though it were, yet never was. 
eaving behinde nought but repentant thoughts 
Of daies ill spent, for that which protits noughts. 
Its nowa peace, and ther a sodaine warre, 
A hope consumde before it is conceivde, 
At hand it feares, and menaceth afarre, 
And he that gaines, is most of all deceivde : 

It is a secret hidden and not knowne, 

Which one may better feele than write upon. 

In his novelette Greene precedes this 
poem by remarks of a somowhat unusual 
character, which I will draw attention to 
presently. 

Now Robert Allot, the compiler of ‘ Eng- 
lands Parnassus,’ read and admired Greene’s 
‘Menaphon’; he made several extracts 
from it for his book, which is a dictionary 
of poetical quotations, and amongst his 
extracts from the pamphlet is part of the 
‘Sonetto.’ In Allot’s work the first stanza 
of the poem is omitted, and its last two 
lines are also ignored, the remainder being 
used as a definition for ‘ Love.’ As it stands 
now, the quotation exhibits one of those 
instances of forgetfulness and indifference 
to minutiz so frequently to be met with in 
‘Englands Parnassus, for Allot did not 
sign Greene’s name under the extract, and 
he did not quote his author precisely. One 
gets accustomed to finding such errors 
in this much overrated book ; but nobody 
seems to have noticed another species 
of blundering, which I have detected in 
fourteen cases, including the ‘Sonetto’ 
extract. As this case is typical of so many 
others, I am obliged to deal with it at length, 
and therefore I must cite the whole passage 
as it stands in ‘ Englands Parnassus’ :— 

Lover. 
Love is a discord, and a strange divorce 
Betwixt our sence and rest, by whose power, 
As mad with reason, we admit that force, 
Which wit or labour never may divorce. 
It is a will that brooketh no consent : 
It would refuse, yet never may repent. 
Love’s a desire, which for to we a time 
Doth loose an age of yeares ; and so doth passe, 
As doth the shadow, severd from his prime, 
Seeming as though it were, yet never was ; 
Leaving behind nought but repentant thoughts 
Of dayes ill spent, of that which profits noughts. 
It’s now a peace, and then a alin walre, 
A hope consumde before it is conceiv’d ; 
At hand it feares, and menaceth a-farre ; 
And he that gaines, is most of all deceiv’d. 
Love whets the dullest wits, his plagues be such, 
But makes the wise, by pleasing, dote as much. 

[Signed] E. O. 

The initials ““E. O.” belong to the Earl 

of Oxford, a noted sonneteer of that time, 
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whose verse is remarkable for its graceful 
fancy, culture, and quiet beauty of expres- 
sion. 

It will be seen that, as the quotation 
stands in ‘ Englands Parnassus,’ something 
is wrong. Why should the last two lines, 
which seem to be an integral part of the 
poem, differ from those in ‘Menaphon’ ? 
Well, the answer given by Mr. Joseph 
Quincey Adams, jun., of Cornell University, 
in the November issue of Modern Language 
Notes, 1907, is that ‘ Englands Parnassus’ 
rightly ascribes the quotation to the Earl 
of Oxford. This conclusion assumes that 
Robert Greene filched part of the poem 
from the Earl of Oxford, that he added 
a stanza at the beginning of it, and sub- 
stituted two lines at the end. 

Poor Robert Greene has much to answer 
for, since we know he was a notorious filcher 
of other men’s work. But even the devil, 
who is sometimes called Robert, must have 
his due. And, fortunately, we can see 
justice done in this case. 

Now all this pother arises from another 
error of carelessness on the part of 
the muddle - headed Allot, who not only 
omitted to sign Greene’s name to the 
‘Menaphon’ lines, but also omitted to leave 
a space between them and the entry that 
followed them, which was copied from 
a writer who was not the Earl of Oxford, 
after all. 

In 1591 a * rascally bookseller,” as Samuel 
Daniel calls Thomas Newman, by some 
means or other got hold of manuscripts 
containing Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella,’ twenty-seven love-sonnets by 
Samuel Daniel, a poem of five cantos by 
a writer who adopted ‘Content’ as his 
pseudonym, another poem by the Earl of 
Oxford, and a sonnet by some unnamed 
writer. The whole were published in quarto, 
1591, and edited by the notorious Thomas 
Nashe, who wrote a very characteristic 
preface for the volume. 

It was from ‘* Content’s’’ poem, and not 
from the Ear! of Oxford’s, that Allot tran- 
scribed the lines which he carelessly allowed 
to get mingled with Greene’s ; and he quoted 
from a part of the poem which plainly 
shows that the lines must be out of place in 
‘Englands Parnassus.’ They open “ Canto 
quarto,” consisting of only one stanza, 


which I give now in full :— 
Love whets the dullest wits, his plagues be such : 
But makes the wise by pleasing, dote as much. 
So wit is purchased by this dire disease. 
O let me dote ! so Love be bent to please. 

See Arber’s * English Garner,’ Vol. i. p. 597. 


As Mr. Adams says that the attribution 
to Oxford does not seem to be questioned, 
I may as well state the remainder of the 
argument against the theory, so far as I 
have traced it. 

In the first place, ‘‘Content’s ' poem 
was not published till 1591, whereas ‘ Mena- 
phon’ was in print as early as 1589; and, 
moreover, in ‘ Menaphon,’ when he is about 
to make use of his poem, Greene expressly 
declares that it contains his own personal 
opinion of love; and he turns away 
from his story to address those whom he 
supposes to be reading it. You cannot 
have a plainer claim for the lines than that 
put by Greene, who says: ‘* but Gentlemen, 
since we have talkte of Love so long, you 
shall give me leave to shewe my opinion 
of that foolish fancie thus.” And then he 
recites the poem, just as I quoted it at 
the beginning of this article. It is obvious 
that, when he had Newman’s quarto in his 
hands and was transcribing from it, Allot, 
in looking over the book for the author of 
the two lines wrongly tacked on to the 
Greene extract, skipped one or two leaves, 
missing the signature of ‘‘ Content,’ and 
taking his “FE. O.” from the poem that 
followed ‘‘ Content’s.” And it follows that 
two other passages from the same poem, 
signed “‘ E. O.” in ‘Englands Parnassus ’— 
one under ‘ Minde,’ and the other under 
Blisse’—must be credited to ‘* Content,” 
and not to the Earl of Oxford. As regards 
the verbal differences between the two 
versions of Greene’s lines, those found 
in ‘Englands Parnassus’ are obviously 
wrong, for it is impossible to make ‘‘ power” 
rime with ** divorce,” which is a bad repeti- 
tion of the word ending the first line. 

Another case of two authors being mingled 
above one signature is the following :— 

Worps. 

Allusion of Words is no sure ground 

For one thereon a steddie worke to found ; 

One word of woe another after traineth. 

[Signed] S. PH. SypNey. 
The bottom line only is in Sidney, ‘ Arcadia,’ 
Book IV. (Grosart, ‘ Poems,’ iii. 55). The 
other two lines come from the early 
version of Sylvester's translation of ‘The 
Colonies’ of Du Bartas, Il. 138-9. 

Under ‘ Of Sorrow’ is a quotation of six 
lines, signed ‘‘ Th. Dekkar’”’ :— 

aoe Mirth doth search the bottom of annoy, 

Sad soules are slaine in mirthie companie ; 

Greefe best is pleasde with griefes societie : 

‘True sorrow then is feelingly suttizde, 

When with like Sorrow it is sympathizde. 


True Sorrow hath not ever a wet eye. 
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The first five lines were taken from Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Lucrece,’ ll. 1109-13 ; but I have 
not been able to locate the other quota- 
tion, which is clearly an excrescence on the 
Shakespeare passage. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


be continued.) 


MRS. CHARLOTTE ATKYNS: 
WALPOLES OF, ATHLONE. 


(See 8 S. iii. 47, 72; 9 S. xi. 448; xii. 
53, 128, 151, 171, 254, 311, 489.) 


Ar 9S. xii. 254 the name of Mrs. Atkyns’s 
father is given as William Walpole of Ath- 
lone, but according to The Gentleman's 
Magazine for November, 1804, at p. 1082, 
she was 


“daughter of 7’homas Walpole, 7 of Athlone, a 
descendant of Sir John Walpole, who so gloriously 
obtained from King Charles IL., in the tield of battle, 
the highly honourable augmentation to his arms of 
acanton gules charged with the lion of England, 
and for his crest an arm upholding a royal crown, 
and the King’s motto ‘ Dieu et mon Droit.’ ” 

Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ says :— 

“Walpole (Athlone, co. Westmeath, Reg. by. 
Hawkins, Ulster, 1771, to Robert Walpole, Esq., of 
Athlone, J.P., co. Westmeath, descended from 
Sir John Walpole, Knt., temp. Queen Elizabeth, 
whose son Thomas Walpole got a grant of lands in 
co. Westmeath, and houses in Athlone, 1621). Or, 
ona fess betw. two chevy. sa. three crosses formée 
of the first; on a canton gu. a lion pass guard. gold. 
Crest, a naked arm couped below the elbow and 
erect, holding up the royal crown, all ppr. Motto, 
‘Dieu et mon droit.’ ” 

The only Sir John Walpole in Shaw’s 
‘Knights of England’ was of Lincolnshire, 
cornet to the King’s troop, knighted at 
Cardiff Castle, 31 July, 1645. Further 
particulars of the Walpole family of Athlone 
would be interesting. 

Mrs. Atkyns’s only child was born 
28 June, 1780, and so when he died, 16 Nov., 
1804, he was in the twenty-fifth, and not, 
as his monument states, “in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age’’ (Hunter’s * Ketter- 
ingham,’ p. 52). 

In a note on p. 81 of his ‘ Louis XVII. 
et le Secret de la Révolution,’ 2nd ed. 
(Paris, Dujarric & Cie. [? 1906)’, M. Lanne 
writes :— 

“Mm Atkins était anglaise, fort bien 4 la cour 
de St James; elle était royaliste, et s’intéressait 
beaucoup & la famille de Louis XVI. Dans un 
séjour a Lille, elle, yavait connu le comte de Frotté, 
alors officier au régiment de la_couronne [7e. in 
1784; see 9 S. xii. 254). En 1793, elle s’oceupa 
beaucoup de la famille royale, et ayant revu le 
comte, elle lui remit des fonds considérables destinés 


| 4 faciliter ’évasion dujeune prince. Lors que la reine 
était encore au Temple, M™* Atkins était parvenue, 
| au prix de mille louis, 4 passer une heure avec la 
| reine (note de *‘ L’Enfant du Temple’).” 

|From pp. 126 sqqg. of the same work it 
appears (1) that the letters of General de 
Frotté to Mrs. Atkyns are still extant, but 
that the owners will not permit them to be 
published ; and (2) that there was a quarrel 
between the lady and the general in respect. 
of the use to which he put her money. 

M. de Bonnefon in his ‘Le Baron de 
Richemont’ (Paris, Louis Michaud [? 1908]) 
says at p. 274 :— 

“Tl faut citer M™* Atkins, duchesse de Ketter- 

ingham, dont le mari, fort riche, était membre du 
| Parlement en Angleterre.” 
At 9 8S. xii 128 Mapame C. BarsBey- 
Borsster speaks of Mrs. Charlotte Atkyns 
as ‘“‘ Duchess [?] of Ketteringham” ; and 
at p. 172 Mr. Ronatp Drxon rightly remarks, 
‘*There has never been such a title in the 
peerage.” So far as I know, Edward 
Atkyns, Esq., was never M.P., though his 
brother John was, as we shall see. 

M. de Bonnefon goes on :— 

“Venue en France avant la Révolution, elle fut 
présentée & la Cour, et se prit, pour la reine Marie- 
Antoinette, d’une affection dont elle lui donna 
Wéclatants témoignages dans les jours d’épreuves. 
A force Wor, elle avait obtenu de pouvoir pénétrer 
dans le Temple, aupres de la reine: elle la supplia 
de s’enfuir en changeant de costume avec elle; elle 
lui attirma que tout était prét pour son évasion ; 
qwelle s’était assuré le concours de personnes 
dévouées, entr’ autres M™* de Beauharnais, qui 
devint ’Impératrice Josephine. ‘Ne pensez pas a 
moi,’ lui dit la reine, ‘j'ai fait le sacritice de ma 
vie; sauvez mon fils et soyez sa mére. Ne le 
remettez jamais 4 ses oncles, ils sont ses ennemis.’ 
Voyant Vimpossibilité de sauver la reine, M™* 
Atkins voulut sauver le Dauphin ; et, aidée de M. de 
Frotté, elle participa pour une somme importante 
aux frais de lévasion du jeune prince. Elle le 
suivit autant que cela était oan ip elle put le 
voir dans les prisons ott il était enfermé sous le nom 
d’Hervagault.” 

M. de Bonnefon adds a note f:om which 
it appears (1) that it is Mrs. Atkyns’s letters 
to the Comte de Frotté, and not his to her, 
that are extant; and (2) that the quarrel 
had nothing to do with the escape of 
Louis XVII. Neither M. Lanne (who is a 
Naundorffist) nor M. de Bonnefon (who 
believes that Hervagault, Bruneau, and 
Richemont were one person, viz., Louis 
XVII.) gives any authorities for what they 
say about Mrs. Atkyns. Are any letters 


written by or to her in fact extant ? and 
if so, where are they ? 

Ketteringham Hall was destroyed by fire 
soon after Christmas Day, 1806 (see Gent. 
Mag. for 1807, p. 78); but it was rebuilt, 
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and Mrs. Charlotte Atkyns, it seems, was 
still there in 1818 (Gent. Mag. for October, 
1818, p. 299). She died before 1832. 

Her husband had two brothers, John and 
Robert. Robert died young. John Atkyns 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1777, 
but took no degree before 18 June, 1801, 
when he was given that of D.C.L. He 
resided at Crowsley Park, near Shiplake, 
Oxfordshire, and was Recorder of Henley- 
on-Thames. He took the additional name 
of Wright, 28 March, 1797, and was High 
Sheriff of Oxford 1798. He was M.P. for 
Oxford 1802-7 and 1812-20, and Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions from January, 1819, 
to his death on 5 March, 1822. After his 
death his widow (née Mary Rigail) lived at 
Crowsley Park with her sister Jane. Miss 
Jane Rigail died 3 Aug., 1842, aged eighty- 
seven, and Mrs. Atkyns-Wright on the 
following 15 October, aged eighty-six, 
childless. (For further particulars of Mrs. 
Atkyns-Wright see Climenson’s ‘ History 
of Shiplake,’ passim.) Mary, sister of 
Edward, John, and Robert Atkyns, married 
her cousin John Thomas Atkyns, Esq., of 
Hintercomb House, Bucks, and died 22 Nov., 
1829, aged sixty-eight. She had two sons: 
John Thomas, who died an infant; and 
Robert John, who went to Exeter College, 
Oxford, and died 23 May, 1818, aged twenty. 
Her eldest daughter, Mary Elizabeth, was 
married on 14 Feb., 1823, to Col. Palmer, 
M.P. for Bath. The second, Harriet, was 
married on 14 June, 1824, to Nathaniel 
William Peach, Esq., of Hyde, Dorset, and 
Savile Row, London. She succeeded to 
Ketteringham, and died without issue 
3 July, 1835, aged thirty-four. 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT FLORENCE. 
(See 10 S. ix. 224.) 
Nortu-EastERN SECTION. 


40. Sophia, w. of Capt. C. KE. Tennant, R.N., of 
Needwood House, Statf., 04. 8 May, 1857, a. 30. 

41. Blanche Mary Letitia, d. of Col. T. A. Fer- 
guson, of Kentucky, U.S., ob. 27 July, 1861. 

2. Elizabeth J., d. of Basil B. and Eliz. B. Hop- 
kins, of Baltimore, U.S., ob. at the Baths of Lueca, 
25 Aug., 1871. 

43. Hugh Maquay, b. 1 Nov., 1867; ob. 16 June, 


1875. 

44. Charlotte, w. of the Rev. Andrew Ramsay 
Campbell, Rector of Aston, Yorks, b. 17 Feb., 1817; 
ob, 4 July, 1872. 

45. James 8. Dwight, of Springfield, Mass., ob. 
24 Feb., 1831, a. 31. 

46. Alfred Chas. Hall, of Camerata, s. of the Rev. 
Thos. Hall, b. 23 June, 1810; ob. 16 Sept., 1877. 


47. Ralph Bonfil, Count of St. George, Com. of 
the Order of San Giuseppe of Tuscany, Com. of the 
Orders of Constantiniano of Parma and St. George 
of Lucca, ob. 26 Sept., 1849, a. 57. Erected by his 
widow. 

48. *Thos. Hill Springer, ob. 28 Ap., 18(?), a. (78%). 

49. Benj. Henry Benjamin, of Boston, U.S., ob, 
3 Dec., 1851, a. 35. 

50. Harcourt Popham, of the R. Horse Artillery, 
youngest s. of the late Admiral Sir Holme Popham, 
ob. 31 Dec., 1840, a. 28. 

51. James Huband, livery stable keeper, Florence, 
ob. 1 July, 1851, a. (62)7. 

52. Mr. James Johnston, ob. 11 Nov., 1850, a. 81. 

538. Capt. Robt. Geo. Sucklin Smith, Royal Artil- 
lery, youngest and only remaining s. of the late Col. 
Wm. Peter Smith, Commandant of the R. Artillery 
in N. Britain, and of Anna Eliz. Roomer, his w., 
ob. at the Baths of Lucca, 15 Sept., 1840, a. 45, 
Erected by his only surviving sister, Louisa Smith. 

54. Charlotte Mary Florentia Clive, 2nd d. of 
the Hon. Robt. Henry and Lady Harriet Clive, 
ob, 27 May, 1840, a. 17 yrs. 9 mths. 

50. Lydia Bontil, relict of the Count St. George, 
ob. 1 March, 1854, a. 57. 

56. Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, Bart., b. in Edinburgh, 
9 Sept., 1801; ob. 4 March, 1873. Remains removed 
to the Cemetery of the Allori, 17 March, 1882. 

57. Walter Bradford, ob. May, 1872, a. 18. 

58. Charlotte, d. of Wm. Parke, Esq., of Jamaica, 
relict of Gilbert Neville Negle, Esy., ob. at the 
Baths of Lucca, 8 Sept., 1839, a. 53. 

59. The Hon. Caroline Catherine Letitia Alcock, 
w. of Lieut.-Col. Thos. Alcock, and sister of the 
late Hayes St. Leger, Viscount Doneraile, ob. 1 Feb., 
1840, a. 66. 

60. Rebecca Bond Cope, ob. 23 Ap., 1844. a. 74. 
Erected by her daughter. Also Eliza Anna Moore, 
ob. 10 Sept., 1875. 

61. Robt. Meek, 0}. 24 March, 1852, a. 42. 

62. Lydia, w. of Matthew Snook, of Chichester, 
ob. 14 Dec., 1832, a. 46. 

63. Mary Townley, ob. 30 July, 1852, a. 69. Erected 
by her s. Henry. 

64. Eliz. S. Meek, ob. 18 July, 1870, a. 59. 

65 *Esther Coop(er?), ob. 28 Aug., 18(52)6, a. 52. 

66. Ann Whaley, w. of Wm. Whaley, of 
Northumberland, 0b. 25 Jan., 1857, a. 47. 

67. Sir James Annesley, Kt., of the Medical 
Establishment, H.E.1.C., Fort St. George, late 
President of the Medical Board at Madras, ob. 
14 Dec., 1847. 

68. John Maurice Walker, b. at Manchester, ob. 
1] Ap., 1862, a. 10. (In French.) 

69. Thos. P. Jackson, M.D., of Boston, U.S., of. 
25 June, 1854, a. 44. 

70. Henry Gregory, ob. 2 May, 1852, a. 25. 

71. Charles Perkins, Esqy., of London and Birtley, 
Durham, of. 15 Jan., 1851, a. 66. 

72. Rosalyn Janet Wedderburn, d. of John and 
Eliz. Mackenzie, ob. (11) Nov., 1888, a. 30. 

73. Elizabeth 2nd d. of the late Samuel Charles 
(Horner ?), Esq., of co. Dorset, 0b. 17 Ap., 1838, a. 21. 
74 *Letitia, d. of Richard Dillon (Tennent?) and 
Anne 

75. Jean, 4th. d. of the late John Trotter, Esq., 
of Dyrham Park, Middlesex, ob. 20 Aug., 1843, a. 38. 
76. Alexander Hall, Esq., of London, ob. 1 Nov., 
1863, a. 76. 

77. Theodore Parker, the great American preacher, 


Erected by his family. 


ny Lexington, Mass., 24 Aug., 1810, ob. 10 May, 
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78. Alexander Darcey, Esq., M.A.. of Brasenose 
College, Oxf., and member of the Middle Temple, 
London, 2nd s. of the Rev. John Darcey, B.D., 
Rector of Tedstone, Heref., and Incumbent of 
Marton, Cheshire, b. 10 June, 1814; ob. 25 Jan., 


S84. 

79. Bulkeley. s. of Alexander Hall, Esq., of 
London, of. 1 Feb. 1854, a. 23. 

80. Lieut. Arthur Boyd, ob. 28 July, 1855, a. 59. 

81]. Wm. Gece. Roberts, ob. 20 Aug. 1851, a. 19. 

82. John Williams, Londoniensis | sanctismoribus 
humanis _litteris | naturali philosophia preclaro 
love ad medicam et chirurgicam§ [rem?] | 
Miletiw Brittannice adscitus | a collegio medicorum 
universitatis Glasgowe | Doctor emeritusdeclaratus 
| per 35 annes tum _preeliis tum preesidiis | maxime 
peritum misericordem consilio prudentem | procul 
ab amore mercedes se protulit | morbi laborans | 
honesta missione donatus Florentie (mansit %) | 
ubi lente coarctationis magnorum cordis vasorum 
lincrementum  passus | diem obiit extremum | 
15 Feb., IS41. a 58. 

83. James Roberts, ob. 20 Jan., 1865, a. 31. 

84. Kenneth Macleod, ob. 1Sept., 1862, a. 61. 

85. Arthur Wm., 3rd_s. of Edward and Lucy 
Castellan, ob. 7 May, 1877, a. 34 mths. 

86. James John F. Dennis, of Dublin, 0). 1855, 
At Meerut, in the N.W. Provinces. Ann. w. of 
H. C. Ross (Jjohnson, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister, 2nd d. of him whose remains lie here, 
ob. 1 Jan., 1865, a. 28, leaving a husband and 2 inf. 


sons. 
87. Richard Hildreth, ob. 10 July, 1865. 
88. Thom Kerrich, Angli tilius, XI mens natus. 
O.xxiii. VE. 1831. Heic situs est Carolus Edwardus, 
89. Harriet Mary, inf. d. of Thomas and Harriet 
Frances Kerrich, 0. 12 Feb., 1837. 
90. Wm. Frederic, “inf. s. of the Hon. "George 
— Fanny Elizabeth Irby, a. 10 days, ob. June, 


91. Wm. Foule Burrough, only s. of James and 
Sarah Burrough, of Alton Priors, Wilts, ob. 15 Feb., 
1840, a. 56. Erected by his sister. 

92. Frances Ann, d. of Lieut.-Gen. and Mary 
Montresor, of. 3 Dec., 1831, a. 12. 

93. Mary Anne Hawkes, w. of P. Lovell Phillips, 
of Torquay, Devon, Esq., M.D.. d. of the Rev. 
D.D., of Peckham, Surrey, o}. 7 June, 

hy: 

94. Harriet Mason, b. 1772; ob. 7 Feb.. 1842. 

95. Mary Ann Money, ob. 2 Feb., 1847, a. 53, 
leaving a hush. and 2 ds. 

96. Laura Charlotte Darby, 3rd d. of E. J. 
Curteis. Esq., M-.P., of Windmill Hill, Sussex, 
ob, 27 March, 1847, a. 53. She was 25 years the 
Ms of W. H. Darby, who, with a s. and d., survives 
ler. 

97. Florence Mary, inf. d. of Paul and Mary 
Braner, b. 19 Dec., 1863; ob. 1 July, 1864. 

98. Ann Mary, 2nd d. of the late Ralph Shipperd- 
son, Esy., of Pittington Hallgarth and Merton, 
Durham, of. 29 Dec., 1841, a. 56. 

99. Wm. Henry Dunn, ob. 15 Nov., 1839, a. 24. 

100. Amelia Sophia, w. of Edward Hamlin 
Adams. of Middleton Hall, Carmarthensh., Esq., ob. 


1 Ap., 1881, a. 54. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


(To be continued.) 


| May Day: Maypore. (Continued from 


(10 S. v. 325.)—From the Doncaster Cor- 
poration Accounts :— 

[1578 2] Charg* maid at Mawdlayns. It. for taking 
done the maypolls, viij" 

[16382] No. 11. p' to ffrancis Ward for mending 
the suer......andabout the mapoull and for 
stoufe for it, vj* vj* 

William Rainolds, 1583, said that Pro- 
testants made the bread in the Holy Com- 
munion to be “nothing but a signe or 
banner, as it were a maipole, or token of a 
tauerne,’ for which William Whitaker 
rebuked him in his ‘ Answer,’ 1585, p. 200. 

On May-games and the maypole see 
‘Shirburn Ballads, 1907, p. 362. Scott 
introduces the maypole in his ‘ Woodstock,’ 
chap. iii. Dickens has a chapter on ‘The 
First of May’ in ‘ Sketches by Boz,’ showing 
“how May Day has decayed.” 

Walter Crane gives an account of May 
Day at Torquay, about 1856, in his ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ 1907, p. 22. W. C. B. 


“THe Cross” Sien: “Hor Cross 
Buns.’’—I have eaten my “ hot cross bun” 
on a Good Friday ever since I can remember. 
They have been big, as ‘‘one a penny,” 
and little, as “‘two a penny”; they have 
been in shape oval or round, and with very 
few exceptions indeed have had upon them 
a plain x. But the earliest I remember 
were made at home, and these had upon 
them the true cross +, made by my mother 
with a two-pronged fork. Once or twice 
also we had some which came to us from 
Derby, and were also true-cross marked, 
but with an instrument neither fork nor 
‘“‘baxter’s’’ knife. Since then all buns 
I have seen have had a plain and hastily cut 
cross uponthem. <A few years ago, for several 
years in succession, I inquired of all the boys 
and girls who bring them round to houses 
on chance sale what was the meaning of the 
cross cut on the buns; but I never got be 
yond the reply, ““ Why ! hot cross buns !” 

Though my mother did not believe in it, 
she always put one of the hot cross buns 
she made aside on a cupboard shelf to keep 
till the following Good Friday, for “* good 
luck,” just as all other women did who baked 
their own bread. Some “ goodies’? in the 
villages grated, I know, a bit from an old 
Good Friday bun to administer to children 
during their common ailments, such as colds, 
coughs, measles, and fevers, of which but 
little account was taken. Folks ailed little 
in those days in country places in Derby- 
shire, and I never saw a doctor—except the 
one who came with the Christmas ‘‘ mum- 
mers ’’—until I began to live in a town. 
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As far as I can remember, the ordinary | With the destruction of No. 4, Crosby 
cross was put upon the greater part of the | Square, the last of the private gardens in 
household bakings. The dough, after being the City of London will disappear. Crosby 
well kneaded in the pancheons, was deftly Hall has already been pulled down, and 
turned bottom upwards, a cross cut right soon this old garden, but a short distance 
across the batch, and then the whole left from it, will also become a thing of the past. 


to rise. Each loaf of bread, each cake 
and ‘“‘fatty’’ cake, every pasty and pie, | 
were cross marked before going into the | 
side oven, the cross being, as one and all. 
said, “to keep the devil out.’ Even the 
teacakes, the “ pykelets,” and ‘‘ wut ’’-cakes | 
(made of oatmeal) were marked in this 
fashion. In the case of fruit pies and 
pasties a hole was made in the middle of the 
cross to let out the steam. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CrossBy SQuarRE, No. 4: Last PRIVATE 
GARDEN IN THE Crty.—The Daily Telegraph 
of 17 April and The City Press call attention 
to the impending rebuilding of No. 4, Crosby 
Square, and the consequent extinction of its 
pretty little garden, which is said to be the 
last private garden in the city. Mr. Philip 
Norman (* London Vanished and Vanishing,’ 
p. 64) refers to this house :— 

“* Another has a fine staircase, but its chief dis- 
tinction is a charming garden at the back, with its 
fig-trees, its thorns, and pretty fountain—a veri- 
table oasis in the wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
Fortunately, it is in the hands of those who appre- 
ciate it; may it long be a source of pleasure and 
refreshment to them! Dr. Nathan yoP ani (the late) 
Chief Rabbi, lived here for some years, from 1847 | 
onwards: the garden and basin are marked dis- | 
tinetly in Strype’s map of 1720.” 
This wish has unfortunately not been ful- 
filled, but Mr. Norman had already provided 
a pretty sketch of the garden and its foun- 
tain in The English Illustrated Magazine, 
ix. 99 (December, 1891). There are also, 
several excellent photographs of it. 

Before 1840 the house had been used as 
a merchant’s office, and even in 1817 
(‘ Johnstone’s London Commercial Guide,’ 
p. 152) it was occupied by two firms—R. 
Buller, merchant, and MHieronimus Bur- 
mester, merchant. | 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., writes. 


of it (L. and M. Archeological Soc. Trans., | Dickens.” 


i. 169): ‘* Nos. 3 and 4 are of Elizabethan 
date, with characteristic corbels.” This is 
surely an error of judgment. It is of in- 
terest to note that No. 3 in 1817 was occupied 
by five different firms, including such com- 
mercial-classic names as Huddart & Co. 
and Wigrams & Green. 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


| apparently thriving, which 


The only garden then remaining in the City 
will be that in the Bank of England. 

The following extract, taken from a little 
book published in 1895 by Mr. E. S. Machell 
Smith, and entitled ‘ Rambles in Old Lon- 
don,’ describes the garden in 1894 :— 

“Crossing over the road, we went down a long, 
narrow, paved passage, which leads out of St. Mary 
Axe intoand through Crosby Square. We had heard 
that at No. 4 in the square the last of the old City 
gardens belonging to a merchant’s house might still 
be seen. Accordingly, on coming tothe number, we 
summoned up courage to enter. 

“Catching sight of the trees through the half- 
glass door of an office straight in front of us, we 
walked in and asked the clerk seated at his desk if 
we might see the garden. One of the heads of the 
firm came forward and courteously offered to show 
it to us, adding that many Americans came to see 
it, but scarcely any English. 

“It is a dear old-fashioned-looking place, with a 
fountain in its midst, surrounded by pretty shaded 
trees, just then coming into leaf, and must be a 
delightfully cool retreat in the hot weather. One 
of the walls is covered by a large tig-tree, from 
which they gathered several ripe figs during the 
warm summer of 1893.” 

The house is already in the hands of the 
destroyers, and is to be sold, together with 
the site, on 13 May. The fountain has for 
some time been filled in, but the fig-trees 
still cling to the wall. A writer thus referred 
to this garden in 1867 :— 

“T found certain plants growing here, and 
have met with in no 
other part of the country. They were doubtless 
survivals of medieval London, and have gone on 
reproducing themselves year after year, undisturbed 
in this old garden.” 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

13, Westbourne Place, Clifton. 


PorTSMOUTH STREET, No. 14.—On 15 May 
the sale of a freehold site situated at the 
south-west corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
will include this interesting cottage, which 
for several decades has been known as ‘“‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop immortalized by Charles 
That it is of considerable age 
/cannot be questioned; but some better 
evidence than deductions from its appear- 
‘ance must be provided to justify Mr. Hecke- 
'thorn’s claim that it was the Duchess of 
| Portsmouth’s dairy house. 
| John Forster would be quite familiar 
| with it, and no doubt Charles Dickens, on 
his frequent journeys to 58, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, often stopped to admire its pic- 
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turesque high-pitched roof of red tiles and 
quaint windows. But all this did not justify 
its fictitious identification. Mr. Philip 
Norman in ‘ London Vanished and Vanish- 
ing, p. 241, calls attention to an article 
contributed to The Echo during December, 
1883. The writer, Mr. Charles Tesseyman, 
says :— 

** My brother, who occupied No. 14, Portsmouth 
Street, between 1868 can 1877, the year of his 
decease, had the words ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ 
placed over the front for purely business purposes, 
as likely to attract custom to his shop, he being a 
dealer in books, paintings, old china, &c. Before 
1868—that is, before my brother had the words put 
up—no suggestion had ever been made that the 

lace was the veritable ‘Old Curiosity Shop" 
immortalized by Dickens.” 

This valuable information was prompted 
by a rumour that the house was about to 
be demolished to prevent it from collapsing. 
Undoubtedly its condition was dangerous. 
Late on Christmas Eve news reached the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that it 
threatened to fall in, and all Christmas Day 
the contractors were at work shoring up this 
and the two adjoining houses (Times, 
28 Dec., 1883). But it survived this crisis, 
and successive tenants—usually dealers in 
waste paper—reaped a harvest by the sale 
of souvenirs to enthusiastic visitors to this 
supposed Dickens shrine. In 1839, when the 
novel with which it claimed to be identified 
was being written, the premises were occupied 
by one Jennings, “a herald and sign pain- 
ter’? (Robson’s ‘ Street Directory ’). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE Barony oF CARNOUSIE.—MR. CuHR. 
Watson in his interesting account of this 
barony (ante, pp. 41, 203) is conscious that 
it is “ far from complete.” The gap between 
1643 and 1724, which has_ particularly 
puzzled him, was filled by the occupation of 
a family of Gordon, cadets of the Gordons 
of Park, from whom ‘ Chinese”? Gordon 
claimed (without evidence) descent. Car- 
nousie seems to have come into the posses- 
sion of Sir George Gordon of Edinglassie, 
second son of Sir John Gordon of Park, 
about 1649, in which year Forbes of Waterton, 
to whom Sir George Ogilvy of Carnousie 
had got into debt, “‘ apprised”’ the estate. 
The whole question reappeared in an action 
in the Court of Session, July 12, 1707, of the 
creditors of Edinglassie v. Gordon of Car- 
nousie (Fountainhall’s ‘ Decisions,’ ii. 382). 
It is there stated that the laird of Carnousie 
purchased in the preferable rights on the 
lands for the better securing of himself, and 
also purchased the gift of recognition in- 


curred by Sir George Ogilvy of Carnousie, 
the last heritor. Sir George of Edinglassie’s 
second son, George, had sasine on Carnousie 
13 Aug., 1695, and on 10 March, 1701, 
resigned the lands and barony in favour of 
himself in life-rent and his eldest son Arthur 
in fee. The latter (died 1753) was an officer 
in the Jacobite army of 1745, and his estate 
was valued at 9,000/. Carnousie was seques- 
trated on 3 Jan., 1753, and George Hay of 
Mountblairy and John Forbes, factor, were 
appointed trustees of the estate by the 
Court of Session. Arthur Gordon was 
married first to Mary, daughter of Alex- 
ander Duff of Drummuir, and secondly to 
Isobel Campbell, Drummuir’s widow. He 
had two sons and three daughters, one of 
whom, Katherine, married William Duff of 
Corsindae. The lairds of Carnousie seem to 
have been very litigious. The following 
cases will be found in Morison’s ‘ Deci- 
sions’: against Fraser, 1629; Keith, 1616- 
1624; laird of Meldrum, 1629; Reid, 1620 ; 
Techmuirie, 1629. 


118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


First AMERICAN fol- 
lowing is from The Daily Chronicle of the 
13th of April :— 

“<The first attempt to produce a newspaper in 
America was made in Boston, on September 25, 
1690. The sheet was entitled Publick Occurrences, 
and was suppressed by the authorities after the 
appearance a the first issue. Only one copy of that 
single issue is now known to be in existence, and is 
preserved in the Public Record Ottice in London.’— 
Dial, Chicago, U.S.A.” 

A. N. Q. 


CRUIKSHANKIANA. — “ Miscellaneous 
Poems, Historical and Descriptive, by W. H. 
Sadler,” privately published by him from 
his residence, 32, Smith Street, Stepney, 
in 1850 (12mo, green cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
248 pp.), contains, on pp. 241-6, several 
‘Sonnets to Cruikshank,’ which may be of 
interest to the collector of this master’s 
works, as probably they are not generally 
known. I shall be pleased to lend the 
volume to any one who chooses to borrow it. 

E. E. Newton. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


Pore or Wroxton : VERSES.—The follow- 
ing extract from Beesley’s ‘History of 
Banbury’ might be of interest to your 
readers :— 

“‘Warton mentions that on the occasion of the 
first visit of James I. to Wroxton Abbey the lady 
of Sir William Pope had been lately delivered of a 
daughter, and that the babe was presented to the 


J. M. 


King holding in her hand the following verses, 
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which are believed to have been written by Richard 
Corbet, afterwards the Bishop, and then a young 
student of Christchurch, with which verses his 
majesty is said to have been highly pleased :— 
See this little mistress here. 
Did never sit in Peter's chaire, 
Or a triple crowne did weare ; 
And yet she is a Pope. 
No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold ; 
She hardly is a sewnnight old, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
No king her feet did ever kisse, : 
Or had from her worse look than this : 
Nor did she ever hope 
To saint one with a rope ; 
And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope, you’lL say, a second Joan ; 
No sure—she is Pope Innocent or none.” 
Sir William Popo was first Lord North, 
I believe, and Earl of Downe and Baron of 
Bellturbet (1629, Chas. I.). The infant was 
christened on 5 Jan., 1617, and doubtless 
the poet has taken some licence as regards 
the age of the child on this occasion. The 
Cotton MS. gives the seventh line as 
She scarcely is a quarter olde. 
ALBERT E. BuLzock. 


THE Prep Piper IspaHan.—A partial 
parallel to the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin is to bo found in the ‘ Avantures 
merveilleuses du Mandarin Fum - Hoam: 
Contes Chinoises,’ of Thomas Simon Gueu- 
lette, which first appeared in 1715. These 
stories are the children of Gueulette’s own 
fancy, though he has no doubt employed 
the result of his reading in both Eastern 
and Western literature. In the edition of 
the English translation which appeared 
in 1817 there is an episode in the history of 
Prince Kader Bilah which shows that the 
story of the clearing of the rats by a piper 
was known to Gueulette. The people of 
Ispahan, he says, being sadly tormented 
by a prodigous quantity of rats, a dwarf 
appeared and undertook to drive them all 
away in an hour’s time. The bargain as 
to his reward having been made, Giouf took 
out of his budget a tabor and pipe, and 
whistled and drummed until all the rats 
followed him to the river, where they were 
drowned. When he came to claim the 
reward, the Ispahan authorities paid him ; 
butsome of the money was deficient in weight, 
and when he upbraided them and claimed 
the fulfilment of the bargain, they treated 
his threats with disdain. 

Next morning his mother, the genie 
Mergian Banou, appeared and claimed forty 
of the most beautiful of their daughters. 


found strangled in their beds. This occurred 
on four sucessive occasions, when the genie’s 
demand was acceded to, and forty damsels 
followed her to a building hitherto unknown, 
but afterwards called the Tower of the Forty 
Virgins, and were never seen any more 
—until in a later age they were rescued 
from enchantment by Kader Bilah. 

It will be seen that while the early 
part of this tale corresponds to that of the 
Pied Piper, the latter part deviates very 
widely from the German legend. The 
parallel is certainly worth noting. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SrEPHEN AvsTEN, BooKSELLER.—I should 
be much obliged if any one could give me 
information about Stephen Austen, who died 
January, 1750/1. According to his will, 
he was a bookseller of Newgate Street, and 
he made his wife Elizabeth his sole executrix. 
I should like especially to know the maiden 
name of his wife, and also at what date he 
began bookselling. R. A. A. L. 


Dents Ketiy or Lispurre, co. Mayo, 
living circa 1670-1730, married Elizabeth 
Meade of Cork. They had some seven sons 
and three daughters, among whom were :— 

1. Edmund Kelly, Attorney-General of 
Jamaica. Will proved April, 1728. 

2. Denis Kelly, of Spring Gardens, and 
Lisduff, co. Mayo, who was Chief Justice of 
Jamaica, and lived there 1725-47. He 
married in 1729 Priscilla, daughter of John 
Halstead of St. Dorothys, Jamaica, and 
Elizabeth his wife. Denis and_ Priscilla 
had an only daughter and heiress Elizabeth, 
who in 1752 married Peter Browne, after- 
wards first Earl of Altamont. 

Required the pedigrees of Denis Kelly and 
Elizabeth Meade; also of John Halstead 
and Elizabeth his wife. A. H. B. 


‘THe Times’ as THE THUNDERER.”’ — 
When, and by whom, was The Times first 
called ‘‘ The Thunderer’”’ ? POLITICIAN. 


N. Braxiz, AutHor or ‘ Lazarus REDI- 
vivus.’—I shall be glad of any information 
as to “N. Blakie, Minister of the Gospel, 

author of ‘ Lazarus Redivivus; or, a Dis- 


This was refused, and the children were 


covery of the Trials and Triumphs that 
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accompany the Work of God in and about 
His People,’ &c. His name does not occur 
in ‘D.N.B’ The third edition, Glasgow, 
1795, lies before me. It contains an address 
‘To the Serious Reader’ by Adam Gib 
(“ Pope Gib” ; see ‘ D.N.B.’), dated Edin., 
30 April, 1760. This says :-— 

“This book intituled ‘Lazarus Redivivus’ (or 

‘Lazarus restored to Life’) was first published at 
London in the year 1671; and the sermons which it 
contains do appear (from several rag in them) 
to have been preached there, a little before that 
time. As the author’s name is not to be found in 
Dr. Calamy’s list of the ministers who were rejected 
or silenced after the restoration in 1660, it would 
seem that he had not then entered into the ministry ; 
but if so, he was one of those whom the Lord raised 
up to take = with the witnesses who prophesied 
in sackcloth—amidst the dismal and unparalleled 
desolations of God’s heritage in that period.” 
The copy in my library belonged to my late 
father-in-law Mr. Robert Blackie, of Blackie 
& Son. GEORGE BLack. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


“PROPERTY HAS ITS DUTIES AS WELL 
AS ITS RIGHTS.’’—I wish to know the year 
n which Mr. Gladstone, quoting the above 
as emanating from a letter of Lieut. or Capt. 
Drummond, Royal Engineers, added, in 
one of his speeches :— 

“Mr. Goldwin Smith, indeed, gives the aphorism 
a place among the tew gains to the world which 
form a set-off to the centuries of Irish misery.” 
This notable expression led, I believe, to a 
discussion as to the paternity of the aphorism. 
Drummond died in 1839, when Under- 
Secretary of State for Ireland. H. P. L. 

(Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ ninth edition, 
quotes the aphorism from Capt. Thomas Drum- 
mond’s ‘ Letter to the Landlords of Tipperary,’ and 
refers to Disraeli’s ‘Sybil,’ Book I., chap. xi. 
Cassell’s ‘Book of Quotations,’ p. 115, gives the 
reference to ‘Sybil,’ as Book II. chap. xi.; and on 
k 241 quotes the phrase from the Marquis of 

ormanby’s letter when Viceroy of Ireland. 


Tar-Prxc War.—I am in search of infor- 
mation at first hand touching events incident 
to the Tai-Ping War, which occurred at 
and about Shanghai during the years 1860 
to 1863 inclusive. Were there contemporary 
journals, of good standing, published there 
in English, French, or German, of which 
files for those years can be found in England ? 
If so, where are they ? 

Are there lives of Admiral Sir Soni 
Hope, of Admiral Archibald George Bogle, 


of Sir Roderick Dew (or Dhu), and of the 
French Admiral Protét, who was killed in 
action there in 1862 ? and where ? 

What and where are the best lives of Li 
Hung Chang, of Chinese Gordon, and of the 


American General F. T. Ward ? Who, and 
of what credit, was “Lin Le,” a Tai-Ping 
officer, and the author of a ponderous volume 
entitled ‘The Ti-Ping Revolt’? He is 
reputed to have been a Scotchman named 
Linley. QUERO. 


JoHnN ApaAms, SERJEANT - AT - Law. — 
Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography’ states 
that John Adams married (1), in 181], 
Elizabeth, only daughter of William Nation 
of Exeter, who died in 1814; (2), in 1817, 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Martin of Notting- 
ham, who died in 1825; (3), in 1826, his 
cousin, Charlotte Priscilla, only daughter 
of John Coker of Bicester. We are further 
told that by his first wife he had two sons, 
John and William. 

I am anxious to learn what children the 
serjeant had by his second and third wives. 
The ‘D.N.B,’ account of William Adams 
mentions that he had a brother, the Rev. 
H. C. Adams (an author) ; and another one, 
the Rev. Coker Adams, was evidently a son 
of the third wife. A third, Charles Warren 
Adams, married the eldest daughter of 
Lord Coleridge. A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


James DuNBAR OF TARBAT AND 
LONE CastLe, Easter Ross.—Andrew Beg 
Monro III. of Milntown, who died before 
1522, is stated to have married Euphemia, 
daughter of the above. This James Dunbar 
is given as the son of Sir James Dunbar of 
Westfield, Moray. I shall be much obliged 
if any one will give me the names of the 
wives of James and Sir James Dunbar 
respectively. A. R. BAYLEY. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


ALLTREE Famity.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where this family is to be 
found? I have searched your columns 
and many other books without success. 
Windsor and Shrewsbury are suggested 
as localities. One of this name was a soldier 
in India. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Detescor.—A small Lambeth Delft wine- 
taster in the British Museum is so inscribed. 
At a sale at Sotheby’s on 13 Nov., 1907, 
lot 70 was thus described in the catalogue :— 

seventeenth-century Lambeth pottery wine- 
taster, bearing the inscription in blue letters ‘ Dele- 
scot, No. 19, Duke Street, St. James’s.’” 

Can any reader favour me with information 
when this house was in the occupation of 
Delescot, or when he flourished ? 
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PRAISES LET Britons sinc.”’—The fol- | 
lowing verses were recently found in an old | 
writing-desk. The handwriting has not 
been identified with certainty, but is believed 
to be that of a lady who lived at Northorpe 
Hall, near here, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. The model on which 
they were based was evidently ‘God save. 
the King.’ Can any one identify them or. 
tell who was the author? It has been sur- 
mised that they were composed for use 
as a hymn of thanksgiving. To what 
English victory do they relate? I think 
they must have been composed before the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Praises let Britons sing 
To heaven’s eternal King, 

And own his sway 
Who nerv’d our hands with might, 
Whose arm sustain’d the fight, 
Who put our foes to flight 

And won the day. 
When the strong arm of God 
Hath rais’d the uplifted rod 

And quell’d the foe, 
Shall not the nations round 
(Their cause with victory crown’d) 
Praises to him resound 

Who struck the blow? 
Lord God, to thee we pray ; 
Hear us this holy day ; 

May battles cease ! 
Give to thy people rest ; 
Rescue the world opprest ; 

all our wrongs redrest, 

And grant us peace. 
Praises let Britons sing 
To heaven’s eternal King, 

Their Lord and Friend ; 
His wondrous acts proclaim ; 
To him ascribe the laos 
Bless you this holy name 

World without end. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


“IDLE”? =Miscurevous. — The word 
“idle” has quite a different meaning for 
the uneducated from that which it has for 
the educated, being with the former prac- 
tically synonymous with ‘‘ mischievous.” 
Thus they constantly speak of little boys 
being “idle”? when they mean they are full 
of life. What is the origin of this difference ? 

G. A. H. 


CAMBRIDGE Earty Lists: Sir Ricuarp 
Core.—I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could tell me if there is any 
work which gives a list of those educated 
at Cambridge. I want to know the prefer- 
ments, &c., of the Rev. Sir Richard Cope, 
who died in 1805. (Mrs.) J. H. Corr. 


13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


Hotman Honvt’s ‘ Licot of THE WORLD.’ 
—Can any one tell me if it is a fact that on 
one occasion, when Holman Hunt’s picture 
‘The Light of the World’ was taken out 
of its frame, there were found painted upon 
it, on a portion of the picture usually covered 
by the frame, some words of a prayer on 
behalf of the painter himself? What were 
the words ? J. W. A. 


Capt. Coox’s Vessets.—I should be 
very much obliged if some of your readers 
could inform me whether any of the vessels 
of either of Capt. Cook’s voyages of explora- 
tion visited Yarmouth Roads on their ae 


Tue Dovusie-HEADED paper 
in the February issue of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine on Pterium, by Col. C. R. Conder, tells 
us that near that place there has been cs- 
covered a sculpture in which “a pair of 
females [are] supported on the wings ofa 
double-headed eagle.’ They may be 3f 
Hittite workmanship, and we should b 
rash in assuming that they are of a dat 
more recent than 2,000 years B.c. “Th 
double-headed eagle occurs again, carvec 
on the side of a sphinx, at Eyuk, not fa 
from Pterium, and also in an Akkadian 
temple at Zirgul in Chaldea.” 

These interesting discoveries render it 
almost certain that the double-headed 
eagles of medieval and modern royal heraldry 
derive their origin (probably through the 
Seljok Turks) from the art of this remote 
period. It would be interesting to ascertain 
if there is further evidence to be acquired 
on the subject. ASTARTE. 


Srxty-Seconp Royat AMERICAN REGI- 
MENT.—The 62nd Royal American Regiment 
of Foot (now the Wiltshires or ‘* Springers”’) 
appear to have left Ireland for the West 
Indies c. 1764, under the command of Col. 
William Strode, and afterwards served in 
North America under General Sir John 
Burgoyne. Can correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me the names of any of the officers 
of this regiment who died either in the West 
Indies or North America between 1764 and 
1777? Wn. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


CHICHELEANA.—The copy of the printed 
‘Stemmata Chicheleana’ at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, has had many additions 
made to it from time to time, and contains 
the arms of many families claiming kinship 
to Archbishop Chichele; but the funda- 
mental statements are devoid of dates and 
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detail, and it is evident that many lines 
now added to the Founder’s kin have 
no right to their claim. Can readers of 
“N. & Q. refer me to a modern review of 
the first three generations from the Arch- 
bishop’s brother, supported by wills, re- 
cords, and deeds? Even so early as the 
sixteenth century, disputes as to kinship 
arose; while in the last century hundreds 
of names were added to the pedigrees which 
would be discredited if the light of available 
evidences was invoked. 
Frep. HitcHin-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, S.E. 


Bap NeEws AND ITs’ BEARERS.—With 
one or more of the ancient civilizations it 
was, I believe, customary to put to death the 
bearer of bad news from the battle-fields. 
1. Did this apply to other forms of bad 
news? 2. Where can I read the par- 
ticulars ? 3. Are there in existence any 
pictures, ancient or modern, that illustrate 
the custom ? J. W. W. 

Chicago. 


UntTHANK.—This is a very common place- 
name of Cumberland and Westmorland, 
and the oldest spelling is as above. Is any- 
thing known of the meaning ? 

HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Pooley Bridge. 

[Isaac Taylor in his ‘ Names and their Histories,’ 
‘Glossary,’ p. 284, says concerning this place-name : 
““Unthank, the name of townships in Norfolk, 
Derbyshire, Northumberland, and Cumberland 
denoted the dwelling of a squatter who had settled 
on some one’s land ‘without leave,’ thes Liafordes 
unthances.”} 


GATEHOUSE AND RuMBOLD oF KING 
SomBoRNE, HampsHtrE.—I shall be much 
obliged if any Hampshire genealogist can 
identify for me the family of Edmund Rum- 
bold of Compton Monceux, King Somborne, 
who died 1718, and was possibly of the 
family of William Rumbold, Clerk of the 
Great Wardrobe, who died in 1667. Ed- 
mund Rumbold’s daughter Mary married 
John Gatehouse of King Somborne in 1715. 

(Mrs.) F. H. Suckiina. 


Romsey, Hants. 


CAROLINE Fry, AUTHOR OF ‘ CHRIST OUR 
EXAMPLE,’ &c.—Could any of your readers 
direct me to magazine or review articles 
on the above writer, who died about 1848 ? 
I have her ‘ Autobiography,’ but I wish to 
know if there are any critical estimates of 
her life and work extant. 

(Rev.) THos. 8. Dickson. 

38, Hope Terrace, Edinburgh, 


Replies. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
(10 S. ix. 81, 131, 175, 251, 314.) 


I am afraid I cannot assent to the argu- 
ment at the last reference, which seems to 
amount to no more than this, that it is 
‘** hopeless’? to know what the Roman pro- 
nunciation was like, because your corre- 
spondent does not know what it was himself. 
This is much as if one were to argue that 
astronomical calculations cannot be correct, 
because a great many people do not know 
how to perform them. 

The facts are all the other way. All 
competent philologists who have studied 
Indo-Germanic are perfectly agreed, in all 
essentials, as to what the Roman pronun- 
ciation was like. The evidence is super- 
abundant. And unless we accept the con- 
clusions at which they arrived at least 
thirty years ago, we cannot explain the 
phonetic development of such languages 
as employ the Roman alphabet. Surely 
this leaves no more to be said. 

Every student of English knows the 
answer to the extraordinary notion that 
‘‘ the nearest approach to the sounds uttered 
by King Alfred is to be found on the lips 
of the modern Wessex man.” For we can 
approach much nearer to Alfred’s speech by 
studying the pronunciations of Elizabethan 
English, as explained, for instance, by Prof. 
Vietor ; and—still better—the pronuncia- 
tion of Chaucer, as given in Ellis’s great 
work on English pronunciation. In fact, 
the author of the above notion gives away 
his caso when he admits that we can learn 
from Pope’s rimes ; for we are not dependent 
on Pope alone, by any means. If Pope 
teaches us something when he rimes tea 
with obey, Chaucer and Gower teach us a 
hundred times as much by their carefulness 
in riming. Let any one take notice that 
Chaucer rimes one with alone, but never with 
sun or son; and then let him find out what 
that involves. The work has all been done ; 
it is perfectly easy to explain every rime in 
Chaucer, Gower, Robert of Brunne, and 
the ‘Cursor Mundi’; and yet there are 
people who pretend that we can get no nearer 
to Alfred’s sounds than by listening to an 
inhabitant of modern Wessex ! ; 

It is just the same with Greek. Nothing 
can be more absurd than trusting for this 
to the modern Athenian, who actually 
confuses six ancient sounds by impartially 
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pronouncing them like the ee in deep! 
Common sense tells us that the ancient 
Greeks used six distinct symbols because 
they wished to represent six distinct sounds, 
never dreaming that a time would come 
when the six symbols would indicate but one 
sound. 

The notion that each nation pronounces 
Latin in its own way is likely to be highly 
misleading. It is intended by this to 
insinuate that they have always differed 
as much as they differ now. The converse 
is the case, viz., that there was once a time 
when they differed but slightly. Let it be 
granted that Latin in England was _ pro- 
nounced like English. Of course it was, 
but it was pronounced like the English 
of the same date. Latin in Chaucer’s time 
was not pronounced like modern English at 
all, for the plain reason that Chaucer did 
not speak modern English, nor anything 
like it ; so that Latin had to be pronounced, 
at that date, just like Chaucer’s English. 
Similarly, Latin in Alfred’s time was pro- 
nounced neither like modern English nor 
like Chaucer's English, but like Anglo- 
Saxon, which approached the Roman stand- 
ard much more closely. Mere common 
sense might teach us so much, and helps 
us to understand why Anglo-Saxon scribes 
wrote Cent for Kent. 

As to the Latin uw in uinum, my point 
was that the medieval vinum is a later 
spelling of it. The statement that w was 
at first written as v is perfectly true; but 
we must remember that, at that date, the 
same symbol represented both vowel and 
consonant, because they merely differed in 
function. Then there came a time when we 
meet with w for both; and later, a time 
when consonantal wu acquired the sound of v. 
Nevertheless it was still written as wu for 
some time, till a difference was made at 
last in the written forms also. It is weari- 
some to repeat all these trite facts. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that 
when a writer pretends that the Roman 
pronunciation is irrecoverable, let him be 
understood as speaking for himself, and 
as suggesting that he knows nothing of 
Old English pronunciation, nor of Old High 
German, nor of Norman French, and the rest. 
I repeat that comparative philology is 
like astronomy, and must be seriously, 
patiently, and systematically studied. And 
those who do not understand it will find 
themselves powerless to do it any damage, 
however much they may try to belittle it. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


On the Editor’s recommendation (ante, 
p. 254) I procured a copy of Prof. Postgate’s 
pamphlet ‘How to Pronounce Latin,’ and 
I acknowledge with gratitude the pleasure 
I have derived from its study. It is an excel- 
lent exposition of the scheme of the three 
societies. My previous remarks were of 
course chiefly directed to questioning the 
practical utility of the scheme. We do not 
live in the days of More and Erasmus, when 
Latin was the common language of scholars. 
Prof. Postgate certainly gives an instance 
in which he eked out a conversation with 
a German acquaintance with the help of 
Latin, but that was ‘‘a good many years 
ago.’ Nowadays an English Latinist who 
could not carry on a discussion with a foreign 
scholar in the latter’s language would be a 
rarity. 

A few days ago I chanced to pay a visit 
to the ancient church of San Stefano in this 
town. It is scarcely known to tourists, 
as it is not mentioned in the ordinary guides, 
such as Dr. Lund’s and Mr. Richard Bagot’s 
books on the Italian lakes, and is situated 
at the back of Pallanza, the approach being 
through some rather slummy streets. In 
architecture it is exactly similar, on a larger 
scale, to the little disused church of San 
Remigio, which is situated at the top of tho 
promontory that separates Pallanza from 
Intra. In examining the church I was 
delighted to observe a Roman altar which 
had been let into the window of a shed-like 
erection attached to the church. This win- 
dow was about seven feet from the ground, 
and was protected by a stout wire lattice 
which rendered the decipherment of the 
inscription on the altar very difficult. While 
I was puzzling over it, the priest happened 
to come out of the church, and I ventured 
to ask him if he possessed a copy of the 
inscription. I read to him as much of the 
inscription as I was able to make out, em- 
ploying the pronunciation which I thought 
would be intelligible, and was glad to find 
that he understood me perfectly. With the 
charming courtesy which, so far as my 
experience goes, is characteristic of his class 
in Northern Italy, he went off to his house, 
and returned with a little book, which was 
apparently a descriptive account of the 
churches in the Archbishopric of Milan. 
From this book I learnt that the altar was 
erected to the Dee Matron for the health 
or safety of Narcissus, the freedman of 
Cesar Augustus Germanicus (the Emperor 
Caligula), the date being a.p. 37. Several 


figures were sculptured on the altar, the 
centre one being that of a priest, with dancing 
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girls on each side. I mention this fact as | 
an illustration of the facility with which | 
an Englishman can make himself understood 
in Latin by an Italian, without having re- 
course to the extreme methods advocated 
by the professorial staff of Great Britain 
and the United States. 

An omission observable in Dr. Postgate’s 
pamphlet is that noreference is made to the 
assistance which might be derived from 
Semitic phonology in determining Latin 
pronunciation. I will give an instance of 
what I mean. Amongst his reasons for 
believing that v had the sound of w is the 
following (p. 18) :— 

“Quintilian says that the writing of w after ¢ is 
supertinuous. He means that g by itself would ex- 
age the sounds which we may write either as 
or qu (queen=kween). The remark is unin- 
telligible if the Latin « (7 consonant) was pro- 
nounced +. For gu in ‘equos’ would not then be 
redundant, but false and in fact unpronounceable, 
‘ekwvos.’” 

I doubt very much if Quintilian meant 
to imply that g had ever the sound of kw. 


qu having much the same sound as it has 
in modern French. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
Pallanza. 
Mr. Curry in his note cannot admit that 
s should always be sounded hard in Latin. 
Whether it was always thus sounded, or 
whether there were two sounds, as in 
Italian, is a question I should much like 
to see discussed. There was certainly in 
Latin an “open” and a “shut” 0, as in 
Tuscan Italian; I should say an ‘“ open” 
and “shut” e, too, so why not a hard and 
a soft s? I say Tuscan Italian, because 
these differences are not so accurately 
observed in other parts of Italy. But 
that s may have been sounded hard in words 
like rosa would not surprise any one familiar 
with Tuscan Italian, for in adjectives in oso, 
ost, osa, ose, the s is always sounded hard. 
(See Vauzon, ‘Grammatica KRagionata,’ 
p. 23; Caleffi, ‘Grammatica italiana,’ p. 14.) 
This rule does not, however, apply to sub- 
stantives, and rosa in Italian is now pro- 
nounced with the soft s. 

It seems to me evident that ¢ was sounded 


According to Priscian and Diomédes, as 
quoted by Miss Mary Lean Harkness 
(ante, p. 253), the letters c, k, and q had one 
and the same force, and as ec could fill the 


hard in avaritia, Justitia, for the following 
‘reason: the Italian is avarizia, pronounced 
‘avaritsia, with a strong tonic accent on the 2. 


place of k and q, these two latter letters were | Now one can almost hear the hard avaritia 
superfluous. 1 think there can be no ques- | becoming avaritsia, because it was so much 
tion that in late Roman times this view was easier to say. Avarissia, on the other hand, 
correct, and that it accounts for the alter- | would be a merely indolent softening. 

native orthographies quum and cum,| I will not attempt to dissent from PRor. 
quotidie and cotidie, mentioned by Mr. A. Sxkeat when he says that v was sounded 
Hastincs WHITE (ante, p. 252). But in the w at the beginning of words, though I hope 
early days of Rome the sounds of ¢ and q it was not, as wult, e.g., is both ugly and 


were, I believe, distinct. The former was 
a pure Latin letter, represented in Phoenician | 
by Kaph, and in Greek by kappa. Q was a 
different letter, represented in Phcenician | 
by koph, and in Greek by koppa. In the. 
alphabetical system of the Semites there 
were no homophones. Amongst the modern. 
Semites the sounds of these two letters 


are very different, as every one knows. 


who has heard an Arab talk his own lan- 
guage. Why koppa_ should 
discarded by the Greeks, and retained by 
the Romans, I am not able to say; but I 
feel no doubt that when the Latin alphabet 
was reduced to writing, the symbol g was 
employed to represent it, and that an addi- 
tional symbol v was added to express the 
sound, emanating from the soft palate, 
which was peculiar to it. In the time of 


Quintilian this sound was lost, and the. 


u became superfluous, q being pronounced 
exactly as c or k. 


equos would be pronounced as ekos, quinque 
as kinké, Quintus as Kintus, and so on, the 


If this view is correct, | 


weak. At the same time, LoRD SHERBORNE, 
when he writes (ante, p. 175) that a Roman 
could not distinguish “ bibe ut vivas”’ from 
“vive ut bibas” (Cardinal Wiseman in 
‘Fabiola’ also gives an inscription in the 
catacombs in which “‘ Via nova” was written 
“*Via noba’’), brings forward a very strong 
argument in favour of an initial v, for b and 
'w are not, I believe, interchangeable. But 
however this may be, I cannot think that 


have been | v between vowels could have been sounded 


w, as amawi, iwimus, for the simple reason 
that it is far too awkward to pronounce. 
‘If, as it is supposed, amavi is formed from 
ama-fui, one can easily see what the steps 
must have been: amafui, amdafut, 
amdui, amavi, the wi sharpening into w 
because it did away with the awkwardness 
of pronunciation. The Romans must have 
said either amavi, or, as the Italians now 
say, amai. But is there any example of 
amai? (Amasti and amarunt are, I believe, 
common forms.) In thez conjugation there 


| was, of course, frequent contraction : existi 
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audisti. Issem is found in the Vulgate for | with a word like ama? Why should this 
avissem. be aymay, or (as taught in some schools) 


I would say in conclusion to all lovers of 
our “second mother tongue” (pronounced 
with Italian vowels: no one could love 
it pronounced with English ones) that if 
we have sorrowfully to submit to cruc-em, 
leg-em, which must be correct, if almost 
intolerably harsh; if we must needs yield 
to wolo, let us at least flee from amawi and 
twimus, which are horrible, and therefore 
impossible. M. Havrrmong. 


Previous replies have laid insufficient 
stress on one point—the violations of quan- 
tity made by our traditional pronouncing. 
English scholarship pays great regard to 
Latin and Greek quantities in theory, but 
wholly neglects them in practice. 

Lord Clarendon once thus misquoted a 
familiar line :— 

Sunt_bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt plura 

mala. 

His scandalized hearers corrected him by 
calling out “‘sunt mala plura.”’ But both 
he and his hearers pronounced the last 
two words as mayla ploora. So pronounced, 
the first syllable of each word is long, and 
cannot form the second syllable of a dactyl. 

Another eminent man was guilty of the 
following :— 

Moritur, et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos. 
Shocking, of course ; but, as he pronounced 
it, the third word, and not the first, was 
faulty. Mohritur is as good a dactyl as 
sternitur or aspicit ; mohriens is an utterly 
bad anapest. 

What we call observing quantity, in fact, 
amounts merely to accentuating certain 
syllables. It is wrong to say proftigus, but 
prohfugus passes unchallenged. A boy is 
(or used to be) allowed to call mihi meye- 
heye, yet expected to remember that both 
syllables are short; to pronounce alike 
the first syllables of utilis and utinam, yet 
to remember that one is long and the other 
short. Can anything be more ridiculous ? 
The “restored” pronunciation, under- 
stand, makes a special point of pronouncing 
by quantity. Every a, for example, will 
be sounded as in “father,” every «@ as in 
“fat.” Boys will thus learn quantities 
in uttering them—by ear, not by arbitrary 
rule. For this, if for nothing else, the new 


departure seems praiseworthy. 

The difficulty of making a change affects 
grown people mainly. It is surely fallacious 
to imagine that boys pronounce Latin like 
English; they simply pronounce as they 
What English precedent helps 


are taught. 


aymah, rather than any other way? Have 
we not such English words as “aha”? 
The boy will say it as he is told; and if 
told to say dma (sounds as above), he will 
learn the quantity of each syllable once 
for all. We elders, no doubt, will have to 
bear some discomfort. We shall no longer 
feel happy in quoting rimes like 
Via media securum iter, 
Caution ’s the way to secure a mitre ; 

but can anything justify such a pronuncia- 
tion of itér? We shall begin to wonder 
why Browning thought “gray or ray” a 
good rime for xpvodopa, On the other 
hand, we shall understand better the con- 
nexion of capio and accepi, of Kaiser and 
Cesar, even if in English we still call the 
last of these ‘‘ Seezer,” just as we are still 
(I hope) free to write “ Virgil’? in English, 
whether or no we decide for ‘ Vergilius” 
in Latin. There will be gains for us as 
well as losses, and I think the former will 
immensely outweigh the latter. 

One great gain seems likely to accrue 
where it may not be looked for. Regard paid 
to phonetic quantity in Greek and Latin will 
probably react on our own language. A 
boy who has learnt to distinguish mensis 
(nom. sing.) from mensis (dat. plur.) will 
be likely to make a difference between idle 
and idol ; one who has learnt to distinguish 
juba from jubar will hardly make idea and 
fear identical in termination. Our slovenly, 
reprehensible neglect of unaccented sylla- 
bles will thus receive a check. In one way 
it is only too true that Latin has been pro- 
nounced like English: we have in each case 
paid little heed to the sound of any but 
stressed syllables. It is time to make a 
change. Why should Italians carefully 
discriminate between unaccented vowels, 
and we reduce ours to one vague murmur? 
A little more care and distinctness will 
certainly do no harm, and this may reason- 
ably be expected to follow when Greek and 
Latin are treated as proposed. 

T. S. Omonp. 


SMOKING AND Biinp MEN (10 BS. ix. 309, 
335).—When the same question, prompted 
by the same experience of the futility of 
smoking in the dark, occurred to me I put 
it to my friend, Mr. Alfred Hollins, one of 
our celebrated blind organists. He told 
me, to my great surprise, that some of his 
fellow-students at Norwood were inveterate 


smokers. Has not Mr. Prerpornt noticed 
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that tunnel smoking seems to be tolerably 
satisfying so long as the pipe or the cigar 
ean be coaxed to glow intermittently in 
the darkness ? 

SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. 


Mr. Prerpornt inquires whether blind 
men smoke, avers that smoking is less enjoy- 
able when one is passing through a tunnel, 
and suggests that the pleasure of smoking 
depends largely upon watching the wreaths 
of smoke. Surely this is a singular miscon- 
ception. Every reader of ‘N. & Q.’ knows 
that Milton was blind when he wrote ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ though he enjoyed a pipe of 
tobacco every evening after supper. The 
bearers who removed the dead by night in 
the Plague of 1665 always smoked, probably 
for antiseptic reasons, hardly for the pleasure 
of seeing the wreaths of smoke. One never 
observes the railway traveller, when passing 
through a tunnel, remove the cigar or pipe 
from his mouth. In the ‘“‘ West-End Work- 
shops for the Blind’? smoking is so general 
that the following rule has had to be made: 
“Smoking by the workmen shall be allowed 
until 9 a.m., between 10 and 10.30, between 
1 and 2, and after 4.30 p.m.” Mr. Henry 
Smith, the courteous manager of these work- 
shops, said in answer to my inguiry: “I 
don’t know what the men would do without 
a smoke.” 

No, the reason a man smokes is assuredly 
not for the pleasure of watching the fumes, 
but in order that he may realize one or more 
of the cardinal virtues attributed to it by 
Kingsley, viz., ‘the hungry man’s food,” 
“the chilly man’s fire,’ “the lonely man’s 
companion,” and ‘‘ the bachelor’s wife.” 

S. D. C. 


A friend of mine who is totally blind not 
only enjoys smoking a cigar or pipe, but is 
a good judge of high-class cigars. I know 
of several others—also blind—who enjoy 
smoking. F. Howarp Cottins. 


I once asked a blind man whom I saw 
smoking: ‘‘ How can you enjoy a pipe, 
when you cannot see the smoke?” He 
replied: ‘I can enjoy the taste, probably 
more than you can who can see.” I had no 
doubt that he was right. 

WALTER SCARGILL, 


One of the most inveterate pipe-smokers 
I know is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who has been blind since the age 
of eighteen. I suppose his age is now 
between fifty and sixty. Kas: 


In this city live a great many blind men, 
most of whom may be seen daily, cleverly 
picking their way through the busy traffic, 
going to or from their work at the Schools 
for the Blind in Hardman Street and Corn- 
wallis Street. It is quite a common sight to 
see these men smoking—almost invariably a 
pipe. I have observed only one using 
cigarettes, and he was noticeable from the 
jaunty way he lit up. Upon being ques- 
tioned, one told me he found his pipe a 
great solace. Wn. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


There is a general impression that sight 
is necessary to smoking. I doubt whether 
the rule is absolute. Blind men, with their 
hypersensitive sense of smell, could probably 
learn to smoke if they cared to do so; but 
it is also probable that those who have 
acquired the habit when able to see, and have 
learnt to depend on the sense of sight when 
smoking, would have a difficulty in keeping 
up a light without it. 

There is a well-known anecdote of an 
inveterate smoker, who was told by his 
medical adviser that if he did not give up 
smoking he would become blind. He said 
he could not give it up, went on smoking, 
and became blind. Then he gave it up of 
necessity, showing the fallacy of his plea 
of inability. I do not vouch for its accuracy. 

J. FosteER PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


I believe that the subject of smoking by 
blind men has been dealt with at some 
length by a French oculist, the late Dr. 
E. Javal, in ‘ Entre Aveugles,’ a work which 
appeared in Paris about two years ago, and 
of which an English translation, by Dr. 
W. Ernest Thomson, can be procured from 
the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
206, Great Portland Street. I regret that 
I cannot give fuller reference, as I have not 
the book at hand. 

Mr. Prerpornt’s citation from the ‘ Mé- 
moires’ of Casanova is interesting, since it 
shows the respectable antiquity of one of 
those strange popular beliefs concerning 
the blind which betray such exuberant 
vitality in the face of unlimited contrary 
evidence. Many people, like Josouff Ah, 
are content to taste with their eyes; but 
if their sense of vision were removed, and 
their taste given free play for any length of 
time, they would find that the pleasure 
of watching the curling smoke is in some 
degree made up for by the more delicate 
appreciation of the flavour of the fragrant 
weed. I know about a score of blind men, 
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and I believe all of them smoke with as 

much regularity and enjoyment as their 

seeing friends ; but I have never met a blind 

woman who would unblushingly admit any 

partiality for cigarettes. 
Shepperton. 


‘“NITOR IN ADVERSUM”’ (10 S. viii. 429, 
474).—According to the ‘ Royal Book of 
Crests’ (London, James Macveigh), vol. i. 
pp- 544, 59, 208, this is the motto of Bredel 
ot London and Horner of Scotland. Pre- 
sumably it is taken from Ovid, ‘ Met.’ ii. 72: 

Nitor in adversum : nee me, qui cetera, vincit 

Impetus : et rapido contrarius evehor orbi. 
Not a bad quotation, perhaps, some day 
for an airship. ‘“‘In adversum”’ refers to 
the whirl of the heavens, carrying the stars 
with it, against which Phoebus, when in his 
chariot, has t. contend, described in the 
preceding lines. 

IT think that “‘ Nitor in adversum”’ means, 
not “I contend against adversity,’ but 
rather ‘I struggle on in the opposite direc- 
tion.” If adversum were taken to be a 
substantive, the meaning would be “ I strive 
to reach calamity.” PIERPoINT. 


Pirer’s Hore (10 8. ix. 289, 334).—The 
following is from Dr. Keith Norman Mac- 
Donald’s ‘ Puirt-a-Beul’ (mouth-tunes, or 
songs for dancing) :— 


**Uaimh an oir, Ist version. 

Mo dhith, mo dhith ! gun tri lamhan! 

Mo dhith, mo dhith! gun tri lamhan ! 

Da laimh ’sa’ phiob, da laimh ’sa’ phiob, 

Da laimh ’sa’ phiob, ’s lamh ‘sa’ chlaidheamh ! 
(Alas for me that I have not three hands, two for 
the pipes and one for the sword.) 

2nd version. 

Muw'n ruig mise, mu’n ruig mise, 

mwn till mise, 4 Uaimh an oir. 

{The music for these two versions is given in sol-fa 
notation in the above work. ] 

** There is a third version in the ‘Gesto collec- 
tion.” *Uaimh an oir’—meaning unknown—does 
not mean the care of gold. It might be the East, 
with the sound of o gradually lengthened—an oir 
changed to an oir. 

** A piper and a party of J2 men entered the cave 
at Harlosh, near Roag, intending to explore it to 
the other end, which opened at Monkstadt, on Loch 
Snizort (Isle of Skye); but having been met and 
destroyed by an Uile-bheisd or monster, they never 
were seen again. The last despairing words of the 
piper were heard by a person who was sitting at 
Tobar Tulach in the neighbourhood, who listened 
to his lamentation coming up from the depths of 
the well, and thus learned the fate that had he- 
fallen him and his associates. (MacLeod country 
version of the legend.) 

‘*The entrance to the cave of Uamh’n oir is near 
Monkstadt. Long ago, a piper and 12 men went in, 


| 


intending to find the outlet—wherever it might be 
—and some evil having befallen them, they never 
reappeared ; and the last words of the piper were 
heard (when he could no longer play), by some 
people who were at the holy well of Leanacro, 
coming up through the water. (Trotternish ver. 
sion.) 

“The word oir would naturally be sung to a long, 
mournful sound, and thus ey a new pronuncia- 


tion. which then led to its being mistaken for dr 
” 


(gold). 


This explains another version of the 
legend, which is given by Wm. Mackenzie, 
Edinburgh, in an article in an old number 
of Highland News, from which I have 
extracted the following 

“The length of Uaimh-an-or was unknown, but 
it was believed that at its inner end the daring 
explorer would tind untold wealth in gold. A 
piper, one of the famous MacArthurs, entered this 
cave with the view of penetrating to its innermost 
recesses and finding the concealed treasure. He 
played his pipes as le threaded his way through 
the cave, and the burden of his tune was— 

Bidh na tir uchda 

‘Nam fir-fheachda 

Ma’s till mise 

O uaimh-an-dir. 
(The children at the breast will have grown to 
warriors before I return from the cave of gold.) 

“The weird and melancholy notes, as the piper 
pursued his march, were heard like the elfin strains 
that are supposed to issue from fairy hillocks. 
While below Kilvaxter, the waters of Tobar-nan- 
digh, dripping into the cavern, extinguished the 
light he carried. He was instantly in utter dark- 
ness. His pipes soon ceased. He never returned.” 

This story is not confined to the cave at 
Borbh-na-sgiotaig. A writer in the ‘Old 
Statistical Account’ tells a similar tale 
with regard to a cave in the parish of Portree. 
Martin mentions a cave of the same name 
in Sleat, said to be seven miles long! Again, 
in Harlosh, in the parish of Duirinish, there 
is an Uaimh-an-dir. The piper who entered 
that cave was one of the MacCrimmons. 
He played the same tune as the MacArthur 
piper at Borbh-na-sgiotaig, but the waters 
of a well extinguished his light, and he, too, 
never returned. In the parish of Loch- 
broom there is an Uaimh-an-vir in Isle 
Martin. The piper in the legend of that one 
also played the same tune, and shared the 
same fate. According to the late Father 
O’Growney, a most enthusiastic Gaelic 
scholar, there is an Uaimh-an-dir in the 
Aran Islands, Galway, with similar asso- 
ciations. 

I know the neighbourhood of the Borbh- 
na-sgiotaig cave well, having played t he 
pipes by there times without number. 

E. Dwe tty. 


Ardmor, Herne Bay. 
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The Yorkshire story of the drummer boy 
finds a parallel in a Gaelic tradition, which is 
iven as follows by Mr. Yeats (‘ Celtic 
Twilight,’ 2nd ed., p. 180) :— 

“The piper M‘Crimmon, of the Hebrides, shoul- 
dered his pipes, and marched into a sea cavern, 
laying loudly, and followed by his dog. For a 
ong time the people could hear the pipes. He | 
must have gone nearly a mile, when they heard the | 
sound of a struggle. Then the piping ceased sud- 
denly. Some time went by, and then his dog came 
out of the cavern completely tlayed, too weak even 
to howl. Nothing else ever came out of the 
eavern.” 

P. W. G. M. suggests that “the skill of 
musicians’? may once have been supposed 
to be derived from the under-world.” 
Celtic tradition seems at times to regard 
music, as indeed many of the arts and 
possessions of civilized man, as derived, 
not perhaps from the under-world, but 
from the other-world; cf. ‘The Spoiling 
of Annwn’ (‘ Book of Taliessin,’ poem xxx., 
Rhys’s translation) :— 

The heavy dark chain held the faithful youth, 

And while Hell was spoiled, he grievously sang, 

And thenceforth till doom he remains a bard. 


EB. 
(Mr. H. C. ANpReEws also thanked for reply. | 


Mince Pre anp Pium Pupprine (10'S. ix. 
46, 73, 95, 117).—At the second reference 
D. speaks of having failed to find plum 
pudding in Restoration cookery books. Mr. 
Weddell’s ‘Arcana Fairfaxiana’ extends 
over this period, and it contains a receipt 
for a pudding more or less resembling our 
old Christmas friend. This particular re- 
ceipt, in what is known as the ‘ Secretary ” 
hand, dates probably from Elizabethan or 
Jacobean times. It is as follows :-— 

“To make Haygisse Puddinge. Take a Calfe 
Trindle, a quart of Creame, halte a dozin Egges, a 
Manshett, a pound of Currans, with Sinamon, 
Ginger, Nuttmegge, Mace and Cloves, and Suger, 
and a little Rose Water, a quantity of Ysopp 
meriorum, pennyriall, winter Savory, and Camo- 
mill shred all these small with some mutton suett 
St Som, putt them into the Bagg and soe 

le 

I do not know what is meant by meriorum : 
perhaps some one can enlighten me. 

At p. 117 Mr. Pickrorp quotes from an 
old rime which ran somewhat differently 
from his version in the one familiar to me 
when a child. I quote it in full :— 

The Man in the Moon, 
e rose too soon, 
To tind his way to Norwich ; 
He went to the south, 
And burnt his mouth 
With eating cold pease porridge. 


The question of meat and plums in mince 
pie having been raised, the following recipe 
for a mince pie, taken from Gervase Mark- 
ham’s ‘English Housewife’  (** London, 
printed by Nicholas Okes for John Harrison 
at the sign of the Golden Unicorn in Pater- 
noster Row, 1631’), may be of some in- 
terest :-— 
** Take a legge of Mutton, and cut the best of the 
flesh from the bone, and parboyle it well: then put 
into it three pound of the best Mutton suet, and 
shred it very small: Then spread it abroad, and 
season it with Pepper and Salt, Cloves and Mace: 
on in good store of Currants, great Raisins 
and Prunes cleane washt and pickt, a few Dates 
slic’t and some Orenge pills slie’t: then being all 
well mix’t together, a it into a coffin, or into 
divers coffins, and so bake them: and when they 
are served up open the liddes, and strow store of 
sugar on the top of the Meate, and upon the lid. 
And in this sort you may also bake Beete or Veale; 
onely the Beefe would not be parboyld, and the 
Veale would aske a double quantity of Suet.” 
This recipe reads much like the regular 
“sweet pie” eaten in the north of England 
on Christmas Day in the dates before 
plum puddings were introduced. 

M. E. Nose. 


A somewhat earlier allusion to these con- 
comitants of the festive season than the one 
from ‘ Hudibras’ given by Mr. PickrorpD, 
will be found in Ben Jonson’s * Volpone,’ 
I. i. :— 

Vano. But from the mule into whom didst thou 

? 

Androgyno. Into a very strange beast by some 

called an ass ; 
By others a precise, pure illuminated brother, 
Of those devour [*] flesh, and sometimes one another 3 
And will drop you forth a libel, or a sanctitied lie ; 
Betwixt every spoontul of a nativity pie. 

Gifford notes that the Puritans are here 
held up to ridicule, and that the reason they 
preferred to talk of a “nativity pie,” in- 
stead of a Christmas pie, was that they 
deemed the latter phrase savoured too much 
of Papistry. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


ARCHBISHOP SANDS OF ORKNEY (10 S. 
ix. 289).—Sr. MaGnvs is wrong in supposing 
that there was never more than one archi- 
episcopal see in Scotland. By a Bull of 
Pope Alexander VI., dated 9 Oct., 1488, 
the Bishopric of Glasgow was erected into 
an Archbishopric, Robert Blackadder, 
Bishop of Glasgow, being advanced to the 
dignity of Archbishop. This was regarded 
by Schevez, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
as an encroachment on his powers, and 
strongly opposed by him and others. The 
matter was brought before the Courts of 


C. B. 


Scotland and Rome, and finally settled in 
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favour of Blackadder, the Bishops of Dun- 
keld, Dunblane, Galloway, and Argyle and 
the Isles being made his suffragans. See 
MacGregor’s ‘ History of Glasgow,’ p. 65 
(Glasgow, Thomas D. Morison; London, 
Hamilton, Adams & Co., 1881). Black- 
adder died in 1508 (while on a voyage to the 
Holy Land), and was succeeded by James 
Beaton (1508-22), Gavin Dunbar (1524-47), 
and James Beaton (1551-60), nephew of 
the above-named James Beaton, who retired 
to France on the establishment of the Re- 


Edwin Sands or Sandys was Archbishop 
of York from 1577 to 1588. A mistake 
may have occurred, and he may be the 
person meant. See list of the Archbishops 


of York in Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesize Angli- | 


cane,’ edited by T. Duffus Hardy, vol. iii. 
p. 115. 


The name, although pronounced as Sr. 


MaGnuvws spells it, i etly spelt | 
|The Guanches of Tenerife: the Holy Image of Our 


Sandys (with a y) or Sandes. But Edwin 
Sandys, although he succeeded Grindal 


in the Archbishopric of York, was not born | 


in Yorkshire, it is said, but supposedly 
near Hawkshead, in Furness Fells, co. Lan- 
easter. He was born in 1519, and died in 
1588, having been Archbishop of York from 
1577 until his death. The interesting life- 
story of this learned prelate will be found in 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary, 1850. 
His second son, Sir Edwin Sandys, held a 
prebend in the church of York, while his 
seventh son was born at the archiepiscopal 
palace of Bishopthorpe. : 
J. Hompen 


“THE TELEGRAPH,’ 1797 (10 8. ix. 247).— 
References to this newspaper appeared at 
9S. ii. 128, 192; and of a later London 
Telegraph at 98. iv. 348, 427, 540. 

ALFRED F. RossIns. 


Brass As A SURNAME (10 S. viii. 350).— 
See the Rev. C. W. Bardsley’s ‘ English 
Surnames’ (1897), p. 439 :— 


“Brazditer (‘Simon Braz-de-fer — in Rotuli 
Litterarum, Clausarum in Turri_ Londinensi ; 
* Michael Bras-de-fer’ in Rotuli Normanniw in 
Turri Londinensi), arm of iron, once a renowned 
nom-de-plume, still dwells, though obsolete in itself, 
in our ‘ Ntrongitharms,’ and ‘Armstrongs.’” 


It is indexed under ‘ Brass.’ 
A. R. BAayLey. 


There is a Breton surname Bras which 
Larchey explains as “‘ grand, gros, illustre.” 
Bras, Braz, occurs in the ‘ Liber Albus,’ 
also in lists of refugees. This French name 


might easily be anglicized into Brass; 

but it is probably of Teutonic origin. 

Cleasby gives brass, a cook. I have not 

met with it as an old personal name, but the 

place-name Brassington appears to contain 

it in a patronymical form. E. G. T. 
Crowborough. 


It seems probable that Brass is merely 
a simplification of Le Braz (the Great), a 
very common name in Brittany, especially 
along the coast. For many generations 
fishing schooners of the west of France 
called at the Orkneys. Ets. 


See ‘ The Norman People,’ p. 171. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Lady of Candelaria and the Spanish Conquest 
aud Settlement. By the Friar Alonso de Espinosa. 
Translated and edited by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, K.C.B.—The History of the Incas, by Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa ; and The Execution of the 
Inca Tupac Amaru, by Capt. Baltasar de Ocampo. 
Translated and edited by the same. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 
THESE two volumes are printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, ranking as Series II., Vols. XXI. an 
XXII, and are admirable specimens alike of the 
work of the Nociety and its President. Since 1846 
the Hakluyt Society has issued no fewer than one 
hundred and twenty volumes, which have thrown 
a flood of light on voyages and travels in all parts 
of the world. There has heen of late years in- 


_ creased interest in such narratives—interest which 


may be ascribed largely to the taste created by the 
unwearied labours of a Society which works for 
pure love of scholarship and research. 

The Guanches are among the most interesting of 
submerged races, and we wonder that their fine 
qualities of fortitude, industry, magnanimity, and 
honesty have not attracted the many searchers 


‘after material for romance, though we know at 


least one fine modern poem which they have 
inspired. The good friar whose narrative is here 
translated offers the earliest account of the 


| Guanches, writing in 1580-90. He was struck by 
the account of the miracles associated with an 


circumstance led the 


image of the Virgin and Child, and went to Tenerife 
in order to investigate the matter and write a 
permanent record. 

The image arrived among a community as yet 
unconverted to Christianity, and this exceptional 
friar to examine the habits 


/and customs of the people, with whom he obviously 


had 


abundant sympathy. Espinosa’s attitude 
towards the Spanish invaders is wonderfully open- 
minded, and he objects to the sort of conversion 
which is inculeated by force of arms. There are 
many striking details in the account of the country 
and its inhabitants. Sometimes we might fancy 
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ourselves in the Homeric age, as in the notice of a 

bble stone which was said to have been raised on 
to the shoulders of ancestors of the people, but 
could not in the friar’s time be lifted off the ground. 
The Guanches showed high ability in counting, 
unlike other backward races, and could catch goats 
by running. War was announced by smoke signals 
and whistling, and their arms were shields and 
lances, the latter being thrown with exceptional 
skill. The remnants of the language and various 
solemn formulas are recorded ; and Sir Clements 
wrovides a full bibliography of the chief sources of 
information on the subject. 

‘The History of the Incas’ here supplied is 
derived from the 1572 MS. in the Gottingen 
University Library. The MS. is one of a group of 
documents designed for presentation to Philip II. 
of Spain. It was not printed or edited till 1906, 
when a learned librarian, Dr. Pietschmann, pub- 
lished a carefully annotated text at Berlin, of which 
the present volume is a translation. Sir Clements 
has already done much for the Hakluyt Society 
concerning the Incas, and in 1895 he translated 
Sarmiento’s narratives of voyages to the Straits 
of Magellan, as may be discovered from the 
admirable ‘ Bibliography of Peru’ printed at the 
end of the present volume. The various indexes 
are laudably complete, including ‘Place-Names,’ 
‘Quichua Words,’ and ‘ Names of Indians.’ There 
are also twelve illustrations of high interest. The 
text, like that just noticed, contains a good deal of 
important matter relating to the manners and 
customs of a people in many ways approaching 
primitive ideas. 

Now that the Hakluyt Society has done so much 
for the investigation of strange races by publishing 
accounts at first hand, we think the corpus of the 
Society’s work deserves careful scrutiny by students 
of folk-lore and anthropology. In perusing the two 
volumes before us we have lit on several points 
which seem suggestive, being reminded now of early 
Greece, now of Egypt, and again of the natives of 
Australia. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare.—Antony 
and Cleopatra. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. (Philadelphia, Lippincott Company.) 

Tus is the thirteenth play in Dr. Furness’s monu- 
mental edition, and the present volume is yet 
another example of the extraordinary learning, 
thoroughness, and exhaustive treatment which 
make the series a unique boon to the Shakespearian 
student. The text is that of the Folio of 1623, 
reproduced with all possible accuracy; and, in 
view of the fact that when cryptic words or phrases 
present themselves—as ‘‘arme-gaunt” or ‘* ribau- 
dred”—the reader can, in the voluminous foot- 
notes, take his choice ot the conflicting explana- 
tions that have been put forward, the book, like its 
predecessors, becomes invaluable as a work of 
reference. 

The Appendix includes, among much_ other 
matter, the leg on from Plutarch on which the 
od is founded ; the full text of Dryden’s ‘ All for 

ove,’ together with criticisms thereon by Scott, 

Campbell, Russell Lowell, and others; and short 

extracts from some twenty dramatic versions of 

the same “tragic fable,” ranging from the pre- 

Shakespearian ‘Cleopatre Captive’ of Jodelle, pub- 

lished in 1552, to the ‘‘ freely translated and re- 

arranged” version of Shakespeare’s play produced 
in 1878 by Franz Dingelstedt. 


CATALOGUES.—May. 


Mr. WaLTER V. DANtTELL has published a Cata- 
logue of Portraits, chiefly of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. These include 
Charles I. and II., Edward VI., Elizabeth, the 
Georges, James I. and IT., Queen Mary, and Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Among the poets are Milton, Pope, 
Gay, Cowley, Chaucer, and Surrey; and among 
actors and actresses, Garrick, Nell Gwyn, Mrs. 
Siddons, and Elizabeth Farren. There is a portrait 
of Lady Hamilton as ‘Sensibility,’ and William 
Pitt as ‘ Billy the Bamboozler robbing the Cobbler.’ 
The list is of endless variety, and even contains 
Mr. Isaac, dancing master, adorned with this quo- 
tation, which we hardly suppose our readers will 
agree to :— 

And Isaae’s Rigadoon shall last as long 
As Raphael’s painting, or as Virgil’s song. 


Mr. R. 8. Frampton’s Sixth Catalogue contains a 
number of popular works in natural history and 
science. We have such familiar names as Darwin, 
Dircks, Hardwicke, Robert Hunt, Huxley, Lan- 
kester, Lardner, Loudon, Lyell, Owen, J. G. Wood, 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, issue a 
Supplementary Catalogue to No. CCXCIV. It con- 
tains books of the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. There are several works from the Aldine 
Press. Under America we find the first English 
edition of the first American Prayer Book, Phila- 
delphia, reprinted by Debrett, 1789, 3/. 15s. This 
1785 revision excluded the Nicene Creed and 
the ** Descent into Hell,” which were restored in 
1786. Under Bacon are the first edition of ‘The 
Advancement of Learning,’ and an early complete 
edition of the ‘Essays,’ 1605 and 1632, 2 vols., 
uniform in calf, 12/. 12s. Under Cowper is the first 
edition of ‘The Task’ and of the ‘ Poems,’ 2 vols., 
8vo, J. Johnson, 1782-5, 5/. 12s. A clean and well- 
margined copy of Lydgate’s ‘ Notable Princes and 
Princesses,’ R. Tottel, x. Sept., 1554, is priced 15/. 10s. ; 
and Niccols’s ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ 1610, 7/. 10s. 
The fourth edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is priced 
5/. 5s.; and a copy of Feuillet’s ‘Orchesography, or 
the Art of Dancing,’ translated by John Weaver, 
Dancing Master, 42 curious diagrams, 1706, 4/. 18s. 


Mr. John Grant sends from Edinburgh his April 
Catalogue, which contains Swinburne’s first pub- 
lished work, * The Queen-Mother, Rosamond.’ This 
copy is of the earliest issue of the first edition, and 
is complete with the ‘‘ Errata” leaf and all the 
half-titles, 12mo, original cloth, Basil Montagu 
Pickering, 1860, 20/. Not twenty copies were issued 
before the book was withdrawn, to be reissued 
with a new title-page bearing Moxon’s name. 
set of Challenger Reports, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1881-91, is 45/.: a copy of Du Cange, 7 vols., 4to, 
Paris, 1840-50, 8/. 10s.; and the original edition of 
Laud’s Prayer Book with King James’s Psalms, 
Edinburgh, Robert Young, 1637-6, 8/. 8s. 


Mr. John Jeffery’s Catalogue 114 contains Harts- 
horne’s ‘ Old English Glasses,’ super-royal quarto, 
1897, 1/7. 15s. There are a number of pamphlets, 
1682-1880 ; and many works under Quakers. Under 
Wales are collections of title-deeds, including one 
of 140 family papers, 1567-1710, relating to the 
Lloyd, Powell, and Morgan families, 10/. 10s. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy sends from Liverpool his Cata 
logue 135, containing the scarce second edition o 
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‘The Life of John Mytton,’ bound by Riviere, 1837, 
10/.; a choice copy of Froissart, with the complete 
series of 72 scarce plates illuminated in exact 
imitation of the originals by Noel Humphreys, 
2 vols., royal 8vo, red morocco, 1862, 8/.; and 
‘Greville Memoirs,’ 8 vols., 1875-87, 3/. 15s. :— 
And though they laughing say, “Tis only Greville,” 
They wish his journal with him at the ——. 

There is a beautiful copy of the memoirs of Lord 
de Joinville, translated by Thomas Johnes, bound 
in the finest crimson levant, Hafod Press, 1807, 
3/. 3s.; and a set of Lytton, Blackwood’s ‘ Library 
Edition,” 43 vols., half-calf, exceedingly scarce, 
1859-66, 22/. Shakespeare items includes a_sub- 
seriber’s copy of Green's ‘Crabb Tree, with its 
Legends,’ privately printed, 1857, 2/. 2s. Under 
Wordsworth is the ‘* Author’s Favourite Edition,” 
7 vols., original cloth, Moxon, 1849, 1/7. 15s. There 
are valuable works under Natural History, inelud- 
ing Audubon’s ‘Quadrupeds of North America,’ 
12/. 12s.; and Elliot's Monographs, 1865-73, 4 vols., 
imperial folio, 35/. Under imierd is Linden and 
Rodigas’s splendid work, 23 vols. in 17, folio, 1885- 
1903, 26/. 10s. There are also works under Art, 
Cruikshank, Dickens, Entomology, &e. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, 
have in their Catalogue 157 a number of works on 
architecture, economics and politics, and music. 
The general portion includes the tirst edition of 
Cruikshank’s ‘Omnibus,’ original cloth, 1842, 7/7. 10s. 
This copy belonged to John Auldjo, and contains 
his ex libris and autograph on title, also a letter 
from Cruikshank to him announcing the success of 
the ‘Omnibus,’ and that ‘‘about seven thousand 
copies were sold on Saturday.” There is inserted 
an original pencil sketch with the inscription, 
First idea Omnibus cover by G. C., sketched 
at Noel House, 1841.” Under Dante is Lord 
Vernon’s privately — edition, 14/.; and under 
Dickens are the following first editions: a set of 
the Christmas Books, 5 vols., 1843-8, 3/. 3s.; 
“Dombey,’ 1848, 2/. 5s.; and_ ‘ Pickwick,’ 1837, 
3/. 10s. Other items include ‘ Vanity Fair Album,’ 
14 vols.. folio, 1869-82, 4/. 4s.; and ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
Villon Society, 1882-4, 12 vols., vellum, 137. Under 
Shakespeare is Boydell’s ‘Gallery,’ very choice 
original impressions, 2 vols., atlas folio, 1803, 13/. 


Mr. W. Reeves has a Catalogue of Music and 
Musical Literature. We note a fewitems: Boyce’s 
*Cathedral Music,’ 3 vols., folio, 1788, 2/. 5s. 
Chorley’s * Recollections,’ 2 vols., 18s. ; Costa’s 
* Naaman,’ full score, 1/7. ls. ; English Folk-Nong,’ 
by Cecil Sharp, 7s. 6d.; and Dr. Cox’s ‘ Musical 
Recollections,’ 2 vols., 1872, 10s. There is a quantity 
of old music, much very interesting, at low prices. 


Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, includes in his 
Catalogue 54 Boys’s ‘Architecture in Paris, Ghent, 
Antwerp,’ &c., royal folio, 1839, 3/7. 10s. There are 
first editions of Matthew Arnold and of Samuel 
Bamford, the Radical. There is a fine set of the 
‘Chertsey Worthies’ Library’ (only one hundred 
copies printed for private circulation), 14 vols., 4to, 
1875-81, 13/. 10s. A first edition of Dickens’s 
‘Grimaldi,’ Bentley, 1888, is 5/. 10s. It is an 
exceptionally fine clean copy in the original cloth, 
with the ‘‘ Pantomime Border” round the last plate. 
Another first edition is ‘ Vanity Fair,’ Bradbury & 
Evans, 1848, with the woodcut of the Marquis of 
Steyne, 8/. 10s. A set of the ‘‘Huth Library” is 


priced 22/. 10s. 


_Messrs. Suckling & Co. have a Catalogue of 
Engraved Portraits. The list contains something 
like seven hundred. We find Boswell, Silk 
Buckingham, ‘ Kitty” Clive, Elizabeth Carter 
Payne Collier, Elizabeth Fry, David Hume, Leigh 
Hunt, Francis Jeffrey, “Stella” Johnson, William 
Leybourn (mathematician, 1626-1700: published the 
first Ready Reckoner in English), Macaulay, Capt. 
Marryat, and McClure, the discoverer’ of the 
North-West Passage. The last portion of the 
catalogue is devoted to Theatrical Portraits. 


_ Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
in their Catalogue CCCXC. a collection of portraits 
of actors, actresses, and singers, 1660-1850, 36/, 
Chaucer items include a tall copy of the sixth 
edition, 1687, 10/. 10s.; and the first issue of the 
1894-7 edition, editedyby Skeat, 7 vols., uncut, 5/. 15s, 
Dante entries comprise Pickering’s ‘* Miniature 
Edition,” 2 vols., morocco, 1822-3, 1/. 4s. Under 
Hogarth is a set of ‘Times of the Day,’ brilliant 
impressions of first states, 1738, 9/. 9s. A hand- 
some copy of the first. edition of Clarke and 
M‘Arthur’s ‘Life of Nelson, with splendid im. 
pressions of the plates, 2 vols., 4to, morocco, 1809, 
1s 6/. 6s. Under Shorthouse is the rare first edition 
ot printed) of ‘John Inglesant,’ 1880, 8/. 8s. 

his work, rejected by a publisher's reader, would 
never have appeared but for the urgency of friends, 
to please whom the author had 100 copies printed. 
Its merits becoming known, an edition was pub- 
lished in 188], and up to 1901 80,000 copies were sold, 
One of the earliest admirers of the work was the 
late Mr. William Faux, for so long head of Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s Book Department. He spoke to us 
of it in the most enthusiastic terms, and we believe 
he had something to do with bringing about its 
publication. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the at contributors are requested to 
ad in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages, 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. ‘The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books ip 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 56 07 012 0 110 
TWO Vols. ... w 9 4 6 010 6 ae 017 6 111 6 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 1 3 0 22 0 
EIGHT Vols. 010 110 115 0 3 3 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 0 ne 115 0 Be 38 0 0 ae 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

ONE Vol. ... 07 6 012 0 110 
TWO Vols. ... . 0 4 6 c C12 6 . 017 6 ae 111 6 
THREE Vols, 0 6 0 017 0 13 0 22 0 
FOUR Vols. 100 1 8 0 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... 20 13 0 115 0 3 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. 015 0 115 0 se 3 0 0 5 5 0 

*A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Sahennljalens, 

CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... O 4 0 6 0 010 6 
THREE Vols, _... 012 0 1 1 0 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdon, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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